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E HAVE just published these three beautiful 
books of pictures from Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. 


WHAT YOU SEE IN SWEDEN 


128 Pictures from Sweden with Introductory Text 
by Borje Brilioth. Handsomely bound. Price, $1.00 


WHAT YOU SEE IN NORWAY 


120 Pictures from Norway with Introductory Text 
by Ben. Blessum. Handsomely bound. Price, $1.00 


WHAT YOU SEE IN DENMARK 


116 Pictures from Denmark with Introductory Text 
by Ivar Kirkegaard. Handsomely bound. Price $1.00 


Each book contains eighty pages of Pictures and Text includ- 
ing a Frontispiece of the Royal Faniily. In the selections are 
included views from cities and landscapes, historical pictures and 
architectural and decorative art. 


The editions are limited so be sure to secure your copies now 
before they are all sold out. 


You may have six copies of any one of the books or six of your 
own selection for $5.00 postage free 


Send Your Order Today to 


The AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street New York City 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


U. S. Loaw ror Curistrania TRAMWAYS 

Brown Brothers & Co., together with several 
other American banking firms, have loaned $1,400,- 
000 to the Christiania Tramways Corporation, the 
loan being unconditionally guaranteed by the City 
of Christiania as to principal and interest. Chris- 
tiania Tramways Corporation, 51 per cent of whose 
stock is owned by the City of Christiania, was or- 
ganized May 1, 1924, as a consolidation of two pri- 
vately owned companies, and does all the street 
railway business in the city, serving a population of 
about 260,000. The bonds are issued at 10014 per 
cent and interest, to yield about 47% per cent and 
are to run two years. 


Dmecror RypBecK ON SwepIsH FINANCES 

In an interview on his arrival in the United 
States, Director O. Rydbeck, of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, the largest bank in Sweden, 
declared that the maintenance of Sweden’s gold 
standard depends on the financial policy of Amer- 
ica. Sweden and the United States are to-day the 
only countries in the world that have returned to 
the gold standard, declared Mr. Rydbeck. He 
added that the whole of Sweden’s bond debt to 
foreign countries is at present quite small, prob- 
ably not more than $90,000,000. 

The bank of which Mr. Rydbeck is the head was 
established sixty years ago with a paid up capital 
and reserves of about $270,000. Its present paid 
up capital is about $48,000,000, including the re- 
serves, and it has assets valued at $276,000,000. 


Denmark INFLUENCED BY ENGLISH ELECTION 

In financial circles of the Danish capital it is 
stated that the result of the recent election in Eng- 
land will have a beneficial effect on the value of the 
krone and on the general business situation. While 
considerable complaint is heard regarding trade in 
certain lines, agricultural conditions are consid- 
ered quite satisfactory, and the banks are rapidly 
recovering their former position as the leading fac- 
tors in Danish commercial and farm activity. 


Fiytanp Looxine To Foreign Loans 

_ By an act of parliament, Finland has authorized 
its treasury to negotiate a loan of $10,000,000 for 
the building of the Imatra power station. Another 
financial measure authorized is a State guarantee 
for a loan not to exceed 300,000,000 Finnish marks, 
which the municipalities are taking up for their 
own purposes through a joint syndicate. The 
tightness which has characterized the Finnish 
money market for some time has not eased to any 
considerable degree. 


New Swepisu Postar Banx System 

Announcement of the plan for the Swedish postal 
banking system has been made by Johannes Diss, 
head of the Postal Savings Bank Bureau of the 
Swedish Postal Administration, to the effect that 
the postoffice serves as the depository of funds for 
private individuals and transfers credits from one 


depositor to another upon receipt of an order 
written on a postal card, all this service being free 
to the depositor. The plan takes effect with the be- 
ginning of 1925. Money will be handled for cor- 


porations and societies in the same way as for indi- 
viduals under conditions of authentication. Ac- 
cording to present plans of the postoffice, a 2 per 
cent interest will probably be paid to the depositor 
on all sums not exceeding 100,000 kronor that re- 
main to his credit for a continuous period of at 
least half a month. 


Uncertainty as To Norske HanpELsBANK 

With the Norske Handelsbank suspending pay- 
ment the situation depends upon the possibility 
of adjusting the affairs of the bank to the best in- 
terests of the depositors. Deposits are said to 
aggregate 100,000,000 kroner, of which amount a 
large sum is public funds. Last March the bank 
obtained a state guarantee of 15,000,000 kroner 
which, however, has not been wholly used up. 

The Norske Handelsbank was organized as 
an extension of Trondhjem’s Handelsbank when 
the latter took over Privatbanken of Norway in 
1917. Later other banks were brought within the 
consolidation, such as Bergens Handelsbank and 
Kristianssunds Handels and Landmandsbank in 
1920. In 1922 a branch bank was established in 
Kristianssand. The bank’s capital was increased 
in 1917 from 22,000,000 kroner to 37,000,000 kroner. 
After the accounting for 1923 showed a loss of 
45,000,000 kroner besides outstanding accounts of 
doubtful value the capital was written off to 20,- 
000,000 kroner. It is said that a reason for the 
bank’s failure is due to the attitude of the working 
classes which felt themselves injured by the bank’s 
support of the lockout last spring. It is not as yet 
decided whether the bank will be placed under 
public administration as has been done with a 
number of other banks placed in similar positions. 


N. Y. Stock ExcHance’s Greatest WEEK 

According to Wall Street records the ten days 
trading between November 8 and 18 was the big- 
gest in the history of the exchange in twenty-three 
years. Since the election of President Coolidge a 
total of 18,717,732 shares were traded in up to 
November 18 and the transactions aggregated a 
market-value increase in the securities of three 
billion dollars. More than 650 issues were dealt in. 
It was a peculiar feature of the transactions on 
the exchange that no particular class of stocks was 
sought more than another. The advance in prices 
from the average of fifty representative stocks was 
slightly less than five points. For the railroads 
it was 3.97, for the industrial shares 5.55. It has 
not been in stocks alone that the bullish activities 
have been centered. The grain markets in par- 
ticular have been active and strong despite the 
reaction at the end of the speculative week. The 
same may be said of the cotton market. 


AMERICAN Bankers Honor Eneoar L. Mattson 

Edgar L. Mattson, vice-president of the Midland 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., was elected 
president of the National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association at its Chicago con- 
vention. Mr. Mattson was born in Sweden in 1871. 
He started his business career as a bank messen- 
ger in 1888 and has risen gradually to his present 
high position. In 1923 he was chairman of a com- 
mission sent by the State of Minnesota to the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden on the occasion of the Ter- 
centenary Exposition at Goteborg. 
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WHERE 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 
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For your convenience this office ex- 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Cart Larsson 1 By is, like Karlfeldt, a na- 
tive of Dalecarlia. His name is taken from 
By, where he was born, the son of a peasant 
proprietor. Unlike Karlfeldt, he has re- 
mained among the people from which he 
sprang; he was educated at the Folk High 
School in Dalecarlia, is himself the owner of 
a farm, and is especially interested in ques- 
tions relating to the history and the prob- 
lems of the peasants. He has written ex- 
tensively both in periodicals and in book 
form. 


Captain Esnar MIKKELSEN has long been 
known as an arctic explorer. His first expe- 
dition, when he was only twenty years old, 
was in 1900, with Captain Amdrup to East 
Greenland. He was head of the Anglo- 
American expedition, which explored the 
waters north of Alaska in 1905-7, and of the 
Alabama expedition to Northeast Greenland 
in 1909-12. Among his books are Conquering 
the Arctic Ice and Lost in the Arctic, both of 
which were published in London. He has re- 
ceived honors from many nations. 


PRIZE WON BY 


Less than two years ago a slim and bright- 
eyed girl appeared in the office of the REvizw 


with a handful of poems. She said that her 
name was Martha Ostenso, that she was a 
Norwegian by birth, had lived in Winnipeg, 
and was now doing social work in New York 
and writing a little on the side. The poems 
she brought were unusual, fresh, delicate and 
frangible, full of sunshine and wind. They 
were instantly accepted. Last spring Miss 
Ostenso came back after an absence and 
brought a story. She had been trying to write 
a little fiction, she said modestly. The fic- 
tion was also accepted. It was a story called 
The Storm. Now comes the announcement 
that Miss Ostenso, who is yet in her early 
twenties, has won the Curtis-Brown literary 
prize of $13,500, for the book, serial, and film 
rights to her novel, which is called The Pas- 
sionate Flight. It will appear serially in The 
Pictorial Review. At the same time a volume 
of her poems are being published under the 
imprint of Thomas Seltzer. The Review ex- 
tends warmest congratulations to its youngest 


¢ 
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Laurence Marce.uvus Larson needs no in- 
troduction. His historical articles open vistas 
of that past from which our present is de- 
rived. 


MIKKJEL Fonuvs, of the younger genera- 
tion of Norwegian writers, has made a not- 
able success with his animal and hunting 
stories, some of which have appeared in 
English translation. 


Howarp Minoos, an American newspaper 
man who visited Sweden at the time of the 
Goteborg Exposition, has promised to give 
the Review a series of short articles on the 
Swedish inventions which have become world 
famous. 


W. W. Worster is known both as a trans- 
lator and a critic. He has contributed to the 
Review before. The hymn which he gives in 
a free rendering is by Emit Aarestrup, a 
Danish poet who died in 1856. It is a favor- 
ite in Denmark. 


MISS OSTENSO 


Martua OstEeNnso 


contributor who has been so signally and so 
deservedly honored. 





Kartretpt 1x His Home witn His Two DavucurTers 
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Erik Axel Karlfeldt 


Poet of Dalecarlia 
By Cari Larsson 1 By 


| HE GREATEST living poet in Sweden to-day is without doubt 

Erik Axel Karlfeldt, member and secretary of the Swedish 

Academy. 

Erik Axel Karlfeldt was born July 20, 1864, in Folkarna parish 
in southern Dalecarlia, of a family which has its roots deep down among 
generations of peasants and “mountain men” in that region. Dalecar- 
lia has been called the heart of Sweden, not so much because it lies in 
the middle of the kingdom, nor because it combines in its nature the 
austere and the luxurious after a manner that makes it the quintessence 
of everything Swedish, but more on account of the native culture that 
has been preserved there from ancient times, and the part the Dale- 
carlians have borne in the history of their country. In the long struggle 
for popular freedom and national independence, beginning with the 
storm of liberation raised by the miner Engelbrekt which resulted in 
driving out the foreign bailiffs, in 1434, and ending ninety years later 
when Gustaf Eriksson Vasa completed the work of liberation and built 
a new state on the old foundations of freedom, the Dalecarlians, and 
not least the miners or “mountain men,” were the principal and at times 
the only bulwark of Swedish national policies. Thus Dalecarlia earned 
the honorable title, the heart of Sweden. 

In southern Dalecarlia are found the oldest mines in Sweden. 
There copper was mined in the Kopparberg at Falun and iron at Nor- 
berg and Garpenberg as early as the thirteenth century. Ore was taken 
out of the mountains and hauled away while the sleighing lasted in 
winter, and in spring, when every waterfall was swelled by melting 
snows, work was carried on in the smelting-huts by the rivers; the iron 
was carried down to the towns and often shipped abroad to foreign 
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markets. The 
miners of those 
days were men of 
means and posi- 
tion. Kings and 
princes had to 
come to them for 
what was the most 
valuable of all 
commodities to the 
state, the copper 
and iron that 
flowed from their 
smelting - huts. 
They carried their 
heads high and 
valued their free- 
dom. 


When more peaceful times came, they built up a vigorous and 
individual culture of their own. They had about them something of 
the country squire, but more of the free and self-reliant peasant. They 
built large houses for themselves and filled them with durable and 
handsome furniture; silver shone on their shelves, and their fine iron- 
bound and painted chests were full of home-woven cloth, thick wool and 
snowy linen. At the ting and in the parish-meeting they guided the 
affairs of their community, and if the confidence of their neighbors 


sent them to claim a seat 
among the Estates of the 
Realm, they were not 
afraid to lift their voices 
there as free and honor- 
able men. ‘They consti- 
tuted, in fact, a peasant 
nobility not much inferior 
in pride and high stand- 
ards to the real nobility of 
blood. 

In this region where 
freedom has dwelt from 
time immemorial and 
where Swedish peasant 
culture has developed its 
finest types, there was 
born, of an ancient family 
and in a beautiful house 
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ERIK AXEL KARLFELDT 





INTERIOR FROM HytTTBACKEN 


on Dalilven, the man who was to portray the life of his people and 
give the very soul of the whole region lyric expression in his poems. 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt’s parents were Erik Ersson and Anna Jans- 
dotter. Both came of families which for centuries had owned farms 
and smelting-huts in the neighborhood and which had held positions 
of trust in the community as churchwardens, judges, and councilmen. 
Erik Ersson’s father was a lawyer, a self-taught but extremely gifted 
man who acted as advisor to his neighbors in matters pertaining to the 
law and was their spokesman before dignitaries and officials. Anna 
Jansdotter’s father, too, was a man who had held positions of trusts 
as churchwarden and councilman. Her family had owned their gaard 
since 1657. When she married Erik Ersson she was a widow and lived 
at Karlbo gaard. The poet was their third child. 

In their home Karlfeldt grew up, so near the river that his childish 
ears were filled with the murmur of the great stream. He heard, too, 
the creaking of the whims at the mines, and saw the night sky colored 
with the glow from blast-furnaces and smelting-huts. Not far away 
from his home was the place where his forefathers, in 1521, defeated 
the enemies of the realm, at Brunnbiack, a name and a battle that shine in 
Swedish history with the same radiance that Sempach has to the Swiss. 
In the evenings before the fire he heard stories of old times, or he lis- 
tened to the stern and beautiful words of the old family Bible, or 
spelled his way through the peasants’ calendar with its wise saws about 
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wind and weather, farming, medicines, or the simple, naive rules of 
right living. He learned the old-fashioned names of plants and learned 
their properties and uses, from the bitter but health-giving hops that 
wreathed the poles in his father’s hops-garden to the dainty blue flax 
which fed the spinning-wheels of the peasant women and was valued 
for its usefulness as much as for its beauty. The secrets of nature were 
revealed to him, not from dry books, but from the wisdom of old tradi- 
tions and primitive beliefs. Winged seeds blew into his young, recep- 
tive mind from the old peasant culture with which he was surrounded 
and from the nature which, though now tamed under the plow, still had 
its changeable moods; and these seeds sprouted in the fulness of time 
until they grew into the lyric poetry loved by every man and woman in 
Sweden . 

Erik Axel Karlfeldt was sent to school at Vesteras and took the 
entrance examinations to the University in 1886. At about that time 
his father had become involved in financial difficulties, due to his too 
great generosity in helping his friends and going surety for them. 
As a result the old homestead and farm had to be sold, and the family 
was scattered. The father did not long survive this shock, for to a peas- 
ant there is no worse calamity than to have to leave house and ground. 
The son, too, had enough of the family feeling, so that the passing 
of his old home left a wound which time has not been able to heal. He 
continued his studies, however, and took his degree at Uppsala in 1892. 

After leaving the University, Karlfeldt worked as a teacher, first 
in a school at Djursholm near Stockholm, and afterwards in the 
Vermland Folk High School at Molkom. In 1903 he was made libra- 
rian of the Academy of Agriculture in Stockholm, which position he 
held until 1912. Various honors came to him. In 1904 he was elected 
a member of the Swedish Academy, a distinction which he accepted 
only after some 
hesitation and 
with considerable 
reluctance. In 
1906 he was made 
a member of the 
Society of Sci- 
ences and Litera- 
ture in Goteborg, 
and the following 
year a member of 
the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the 
Swedish Acad- 
emy. In 1912 he 
became perma- 
Tue Poet’s Cu1tpHoop Home fe - nent secretary of 
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ERIK AXEL KARLFELDT 





the Nobel Committee in the 
Swedish Academy and thereby 
a representative in the Nobel In- 
stitute. In 1917 he received an 
honorary doctor’s degree from 
Uppsala University. These data 
will serve briefly to outline his 
position as a citizen. 

His poetic career began 
while he was in school, when he 
contributed verses to school pub- 
lications, and was called “Poeta”’ 
by his fellow-students. It was 
not before 1895 that he made his 
public début with a collection of 
poems entitled Vildmarks-och 
Karleksvisor. 'Though he had 
not yet completely mastered the 
forms of poetic expression, there 
was in his touch an individual 
note which attracted attention to 
the writer. In 1898 came his next 
book, F'ridolins Visor, and in 
1901 Fridolins Lustgard. By Ertk Axet KaArLFeLpt 
this time he had achieved com- 
plete technical mastery and developed a personal, characteristic style. 
Moreover, it was felt that his poetry was so genuine, drawn from such ~ 
deep well-springs of Swedish life, so clear and limpid and yet so rich in 
its colorful images, so exuberant in its humor, that he instantly won a 
place in the hearts of his counterymen. In 1907 appeared Flora och 
Pomona, which showed that he could rise still higher artistically and 
penetrate still more deeply into human sentiment and simple wisdom. In 
these four volumes his work rises in a steady curve toward perfection, 
and never before has the rich wine of Swedish nature and Swedish tem- 
perament been poured into vessels of a nobler form. In 1918 appeared 
what is still his last collection of poems, Flora och Bellona, which 
enhanced his reputation for the genuineness and integrity of his inter- 
pretation and the beauty of his style. In addition to*his volumes of 
verse, he has published a biography and poetic analysis of Lasse 
Lucidor, a poet of the sixteenth century, and an address delivered at 
Brunnbiick near the home of his childhood on the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle for freedom. 

Personally the poet is a modest and unassuming man who resem- 
bles his “mountain men” forefathers in that he would rather be than 
seem. As characteristic of him it must be mentioned that a few vears 
ago he declined the honor of the Nobel prize for literature which the 
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Swedish Academy would have awarded him, and although his country- 
men would perhaps rather have seen this honor bestowed on him than 
on any other of their poets, yet they loved him for refusing it. 

Karlfeldt’s work is, I believe, practically unknown outside of 
Sweden, or perhaps I should rather say outside the region of Swedish 
culture, Swedish thought and feeling. This is but natural, since his 
poetry in its depth and beauty and in its whole range of expression is 
so intensely Swedish that it can hardly be transferred to another lan- 
guage. And even the foreigner who reads Swedish easily will have 
difficulty in really understanding him. To enjoy him fully it is neces- 
sary to be born a Swede, to think in Swedish, and to be absolutely 
familiar with Swedish nature and Swedish customs and traditions. To 
a stranger the most delicate shades of meaning and the warmest tones 
in his song will be lost, and the colors which seem so fresh and bright 
to a Swede will pale before the eyes of one unfamiliar with the condi- 
tions that give it vitality. Karlfeldt’s poetry is Swedish minted gold, 
stamped with the royal Swedish stamp, current at par among Swedes, 
but not interchangeable for foreign coin. And we Swedes are not 
wholly free from pride in the sense that we own a treasure which other 
nations can not share. 


DatAtven Near Karipo anp BRUNNBACK 
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A Summer Voyage to Scoresby Sound 
By Esnar MIKKELSEN 


The Greenland agreement between Denmark and Norway really 
left the issue open and, by postponing final decision until twenty 
years from now, created an opportunity for the two nations, in 
friendly rivalry, to extend and establish their practical influence in 
the country. Captain Mikkelsen’s plan to colonize the Scoresby 
Sound district with Eskimos is the first move from the Danish side. 
The roseate hopes expressed in his colorful narrative here have 
been questioned by another Danish explorer and Greenland expert, 
Peter Freuchen. The experiences of the party left by Captain 
Mikkelsen and now spending the winter at Scoresby Sound will in 
large measure demonstrate the feasibility or non-feasibility of his 
plan. 


N 1922 the east coast of Greenland became an apple of discord 
between Norway and Denmark. Negotiations followed, and the 
result was a treaty opening up the entire coast to the Norwegians 

with the exception of Angmagsalik and a more northerly tract, pro- 
vided this tract became populated by Greenlanders. 

The name of this part of the coast is Scoresby Sound, a vast com- 
plex of fjords where in times gone by there was an abundant popu- 
lation of Eskimos. They have left behind them innumerable collapsed 
huts and tent rings in every place where the chances for summer hunting 
were good; huge meat-pits, in the hollows of which one may still find 
putrified blubber; fox-traps on every ridge and promontory; and 
tombs built of stone holding the crumbling remains of human skele- 
tons. In Denmark the colonization of this fjord, formerly so densely 
populated, has long been contemplated. The abundant fauna and 
the climatic conditions are such as to convince one that an enclave 
might here be produced in which the Greenlanders could settle and 
sustain life, exercising here on these bleak shores the virtues they have 
inherited from their forefathers. 

The Danish State would not, however, take upon itself this task; 
it had to be left to private enterprise. Hence, at the instigation of the 
Ferslew Press, a committee was appointed to carry the plan into exe- 
cution in a way which would prove satisfactory to the Greenlanders. 
Contributions were collected among the subscribers and friends of the 
Ferslew papers, and the necessary sum was procured. The press, which 
was the prime mover in the matter, having furnished the government 
with extensive guarantees, and the pecuniary part being thus in good 
order, an expedition could start in the spring of 1924 on board the steam 
schooner Greenland carrying with it everything that was necessary 
for the planting of the colony: timber for the houses, provisions and 
equipment for the Greenlanders for three years, and a first-class equip- 
ment for the crew of the ship, among whom there were several nat- 
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- uralists whose 
object it was to 
explore Scoresby 
Sound. After an 
astonishingly quick 
voyage and a suc- 
cessful forcing of 
the ice-belt, the an- 
chor was dropped 
under the shelter 
of the outermost 
point just a fort- 
night after the 
departure from 
Copenhagen. But 
this was the end 

Tue GREENLAND at ANCHOR IN AmpruP Harbor of success for the 

present. 

It was early in the year—no later than the 24th of July; the land 
ice, which had not yet broken up, covered the whole of the vast complex 
of fjords, and when it broke up a week later, the ice masses drifted 
down towards the Greenland, smashed the rudder, paralyzed the ship, 
and restricted the freedom of our movements. 

The catastrophe was great, but not past redress. True, it was 
impossible to rig up another 
rudder, but shortly after the ; 
breakdown we found a splen- 
did harbor in the immediate 
vicinity of the ship and a tract 
of land offering every condi- 
tion for a good station. The 
harbor was named Amdrup’s 
Harbor, and the place where 
the station was to be planted, 
Ferslew’s Point. 

We set to work immedi- 
ately, and it proved possible 
to lay the Greenland close 

, under the shore so that the 
troublesome and tedious work 
of discharging the cargo into 
boats and thence bringing it 
ashore could be avoided. In 
the course of three weeks our 
cargo was easily and quickly 
unloaded. Simultaneously Tue GREENLAND OFF Cape FERSLEW 
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work went on 
ashore; the ground 
was cleared of the 
larger stones, and 
we built founda- 
tions for the 
houses, which were 
soon erected, all the 
timber being cut to 
size beforehand. 
Presently the 
houses were roofed 
in, and, the most 
urgent work being 
thus done, we were 
free to continue our 
work in a wider 


field and began 
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UNLOADING THE SHIP 


making trips in motor boats to the outlying districts of Scoresby Sound. 

The object of these expeditions was partly to explore the country 
in order to form some idea of its fauna, partly—and not least—to select 
spots in which to erect the houses we had brought with us. These trips 
were a joy to us, taking us as they did from the enervating toil of un- 


loading the cargo. 





Haviinec LumBer For THE BUILDING 


Most of the time the weather was fine; the sun 


shone brightly every day; it was 
calm; the motor boat sped rapidly 
onward, and we passed headland 
after headland of glorious grass- 
clad land, the haunts of the 
Eskimo in times gone by. 
We reached Hurry Inlet, that 
remarkable fjord, cutting 
straight northward into the land 
as if drawn by a ruler, with 
tedious sandstone mountains 
along its western coast, and bold, 
distorted alpine formations along 
its eastern coast. 

We found sites that were 
well suited for houses for the 
Greenlanders, places that had 
previously been inhabited, and 
where the ancient excavations 
could be utilized for the houses 
as soon as the collapsed stone 
walls had been removed. In other 
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words, we built on the top of the ruins, using the earth walls that 
had been heaped up round the old time houses as a protection for the 
new ones. And there is no better way of doing it. 

The Eskimos know by experience where the hunting is good; 
there they build their huts, and as we lacked their experience, and it 
would have taken us many years to acquire it, we trusted to the century 
old instinct which tells a hunter to settle where game abounds. 

It was clear that many people had lived here. We found kitchen 
middens about a mile and a half in extent, and of great depth, contain- 
ing countless bones and implements and everything that the inhabitants 
had thrown away or forgotten. When such large refuse-heaps have 
been able to accumulate, it means that generation after generation must 
have lived in these places in times long past, and in the mountains behind 
these settlements there were numerous carefully constructed graves. 
The land was green with grass dotted with lovely flowers. The Arctic 
buttercup grew here, as thickly almost as anemones in a Danish forest. 
Poppies glowed in the sun, willows and birches sought shelter behind 
large boulders, creeping close to the ground, and small and insignificant 
though they would have appeared in countries inhabited by man, in 
these inclement regions they seemed beautiful. 

On the rocky slopes are a profusion of huckleberries, clinging 
wherever there is a little soil. But the white bell-heather is the most 
beautiful of all these plants. It grows where nothing else will thrive; 
scorched by the sun in the south, it will grow with great luxuriance and 
in great abundance in the north. 

All this verdure, all these lovely flowers, give rise to animal life. 
Thousands of lemming’s live on grass, on seeds, on the roots of the wil- 
low, and myriads of insects buzz in the air, gnats amongst others, that 
sting and render life burdensome, but also bees that fly, gaily hamming 
from flower to flower, gathering the pollen which, transformed into 
honey, is a welcome find to the wear y traveler who has a sweet tooth. 

This rich insect and animal life, in its turn, affords food for other 
creatures. Foxes live on the lemmings, birds on the insects. But the 
swift and pretty snow-bunting must presumably in its turn give off 
part of its large number to the greedy fox which, by the way, follows 
in the tracks of the polar bear and the wolf, filling its belly with the 
leavings of these gluttons. 

For the bears, too, Scoresby Sound is an El Dorado. The sea 
abounds with seal and walrus, the prey of the bear. The seal waxes 
large and fat on the numerous fishes. The spawn of these gives food 
to countless birds, which taste rather fishy, it is true, yet afford delicious 
food when one’s appetite has been whetted by tr aveling in the bracing 
air. 

The largest and most remarkable of the animals of Scoresby 
Sound, however, is the musk-ox, that curious mammal, which lived in 
zones now temperate at a time when vast moraines covered land where 
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now cities stand. In Europe and America it occurred simultaneously 
with the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros. Now these last survivals 
from the Ice Age have been compelled to withdraw to the most remote 
parts of the globe, and there they have enemies enough: the wolf takes 
their calves, but the worst danger is the white hunter’s attack. The 
fearless animals, full of confidence by virtue of their strength, graze 
together in large flocks and view the approaching enemy with contempt, 
secure in the consciousness of being able to keep everything at bay by 
the power of their sharp and pointed horns, everything living, barring 
one—the ruthless white hunter with the modern rifle. There are many 
musk-oxen at Scoresby Sound, but they must be preserved not only 
from the attacks of the casual hunter, but from the persecutions of the 
Eskimos. 

When the shores had been explored, we returned to Amdrup’s 
Harbor and started the wearisome work of transporting the timber to 
the places selected for the houses. With a motor boat towing a whale 
boat which will carry all the timber for one house, this may be fairly 
quick work if the ice does not offer obstacles. But unfortunately, the 
summer being so calm this year at Scoresby Sound, the ice had not been 
carried out to sea, but drifted hither and thither with the alternating 
currents; and it is no easy task to steer a motor boat among drifting 
ice floes, especially with a heavily loaded whale boat in tow. 

It was done, though,.as everything is which has to be done. The 
timber was taken to the most suitable places; the cargo was discharged; 
the houses in the center of the colony were finished; the provisions for 
the Greenlanders stowed away. Everything was ready. The landing 
party, comprising the three naturalists, three carpenters, and an artist, 
had been put ashore and installed in the largest house, there to pass the 
winter in exploring the country until the Greenlanders come next year. 
And now to get the ship out to sea—now for home! 

This appeared to be difficult, however. Scoresby Sound was 
blocked with ice, and great masses of the ice-pack drifted down along 
the outer coast. Water was hardly visible even from the summit of a 
mountain 2000 feet high. Besides, we had not even a rudder, no steer- 
ing gear of any kind! 

However, there was no help for it; we had only to rely on ourselves! 
Even if we could, perhaps, have got a new rudder sent to us next year, 
our failure to return with the ship as originally planned would un- 
doubtedly mean a delay in the conveying of the Greenlanders to their 
new home, and that must not be. 

The attempt must be made! New ice was forming rapidly in the 
clear, calm, frosty nights; soon it would cement floe to floe in a con- 
tinuous sheet and force us to winter at Scoresby Sound—much against 
our inclination. Our wireless had broken down, so we could not by this 
means communicate our results to the outer world and announce that 
everything was ready to receive the Greenlanders. Hence, a brief 
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storm having 
cleared away some 
of the ice, we re- 
solved to venture 
forth, On Sep- 
tember 4, just at 
daybreak, we hove 
the anchor home 
and steamed out of 
the harbor, past 
Ferslew’s Point 
with its houses, 
coal heaps, and 
large piles of pro- 
visions—the head- 
land which had 
lain uninhabited 
since the dawn of 
time, but was in 
future going to be 
the center of the 
small _ settlement 
we had created. 

It was with 
peculiar feelings 
we steamed past 
this place and 
waved a last fare- 
well to our seven 
fellow - travelers, 
before the long 
polar night should 
close in upon 
them. Yet we had 


no time for sentiment; the helpless ship, which had no longer any 
volition but was to be forced to obey our will, claimed all our interest. 
The open water we had seen grew wider the longer we sailed; soon 
there was room enough to try the only jury rudder we had been able 
to rig up in the hopes of being able to pass through the ice without too 
much trouble, but it would not work, and half an hour later we shipped 


it again and abandoned ourselves to fate. 


Good luck-—or was it something different and higher than mere 
luck ?—was with us that day. The water widened before our bow until 
evening came on, when it seemed as if we had got to the end of the road, 
for the ice lay dense and impenetrable. As it was futile to think of 


advancing further, we fastened on to the floe, and soon after we were 
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hemmed in by the 
ice, a defenseless 
prey to the mighty 
forces of Nature. 

For three 
days and two 
nights we lay im- 
prisoned in the ice, 
but not immov- 
able, for the cur- 
rent carried us 
toward the south 
and away from 
land. All the time 
open lanes were 
not far away, and 
with a ship that 
could have obeyed 
our commands we 
could easily have 
forced our way 
through the ice, 
but with no rudder 
this could not be 
done. So we had 
to train ourselves 
in the greatest of 
all virtues for 
Arcticexplorers— 
patience, and that 
is a virtue difficult 
to acquire. Final- 
ly, however, the 
hour of our deliv- 
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In Warrvus Bay 





Tre ApMINISTRATOR’s House IN THE CENTER OF THE COLONY 


erance arrived, the ice slackened round us, and we could manceuver 
out into the open—and now began our adventures! 

Like a winged swan we drove our splendid ship through the sea, 
now directing the course by running it against the floe, now sending out 
the crew to haul round the stem. Thus we progressed, though slowly, 
the ice opening up before us even though it lay packed and impenetrable 
on either side of us. All day we worked our way outward, until evening 
came and the vessel stuck in the ice. There was nothing to be done but 
wait until, lo and behold! next day a lane opened up before us, and 
again we nosed and wormed our way along, still with dense ice on either 


side of us. 


It was as if invisible hands were preparing the way for us. We 
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were stupefied at our good luck and yet overjoyed, for that day, too, 
everything went well till towards the evening, when, the opening in the 
ice coming to an end, we had once more to run our ship into the newly 
formed ice. There she lay safe and sound till the next morning, but at 
the first dawn of day we set to work again, for once more a lane had 
opened up before us. 

It was most marvelous good luck, and it lasted until we reached 
the open sea, with room to drift and time to drift and wait for a fair 
wind. Nor was it long before a fresh breeze sprang up from the very 
direction we wanted it to be able to steer our ship, which, under headsail 
and spanker, steamed ahead full speed toward Iceland. It turned out 
a thrilling voyage—but successful, and nine days after our departure 
from Amdrup’s Harbor we dropped anchor by the shores of a civilized 
country; our voyage was ended, and what was still to come was only 
the ordinary risk at sea. We had achieved our object, to lay the founda- 
tion for a new colony of Greenlanders. We had prepared everything 
for the inhabitants who are coming next year to settle in the country 
which has lain desolate and abandoned for several hundred years; 
and it is my firm conviction that they will thrive there, be happy and 
prosperous, that the colony in the course of some years will increase in 
size, to the lasting benefit of the Greenlanders, to the honor of Denmark. 
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Three Opera Stars 





Nanny Larsen-Topson as ISOLDE 





JOrGEN Benpix as Scarpra In “Tosca” 


Madame Larsen-Todsen and Mr. Oh- 
man are the latest arrivals in the assem- 
bly of Swedish singers at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Their portraits, which did 
not come in time for inclusion with Mr. 
Alin’s article in the December number, 
are given here together with that of the 
Danish baritone Jérgen Bendix, who is 
now in New York. Mr. Bendix has sung 
in concert and opera in the Scandinavian 
countries and England as well as on the 
European continent. His repertoire in- 





Martin OHMAN IN “TANNHAUSER” 


cludes roles from Siegfrid, Aida, Rigo- 
letto, Carmen, and Tosca. The London 
press is agreed in praising him. The 
Daily Telegraph says that “he is a bari- 
tone of quite exceptional gifts. It is no 
exaggeration to say that we have heard 
no one, not even the redoubtable Maurel 
of glorious operatic memories, sing the 
splendid Credo from Verdi's Otello more 
freely than he did last night.” 
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Oslo and Christiania 


By Laurence Marcetius Larson 


N SEPTEMBER 27, 1924, the citizens of Christiania joined 

in a great and somewhat unique demonstration to commemorate 

the founding of their city three hundred years before. On the 
corresponding date in 1624, the reigning king, Christian IV, duly 
accompanied by high officials, surveyors, and engineers, rode out into 
the neighborhood of the fortress of Akershus and proceeded to lay 
out the streets of what was intended to be a new provincial capital. We 
read in the king’s journal that the work was completed on the second 
day; and the royal scribe adds: “it was named Christiania.” 

Twice before has the centennial of this event been observed by 
the citizens of the Norwegian capital, and the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary was remembered with appropriate ceremonies in 1874. 
Commemorations of this sort are often very much alike; but the cele- 
bration of last September was unique in this respect that, while it gave 
emphasis to a notable achievement, it also took note of the fact that the 
royal plans were not entirely successful. Jor three centuries Christi- 
ania has stood as a noble monument to an energetic and fairly intelli- 
gent monarch, and has served to illustrate one of the more important 
policies of his reign. The monument remains, but the name will soon 
be erased. With the close of the present year the name of the Norwe- 
gian capital will no longer recall the fact that Christian IV was a 
famous builder of cities. Beginning with January 1, 1925, the city, 
the diocese, and all the public institutions that have borne the name of 
Christiania will be known by the more ancient name of Oslo. 

This change, which to many has seemed unnecessary and even 
arbitrary, is not without either motive or justification: it is founded 
on a desire to restore historic continuity, to forge another link in the 
great chain that binds the Norwegian people to a noble past. In 1319 
Haakon V, the last in a remarkable series of native rulers, passed to his 
reward, and the kingship was given to his grandson Magnus, a little 
Swedish prince of the Folkung dynasty. From that day on, for a 
period of nearly six hundred years, the kingdom of Norway was asso- 
ciated with one or the other of the neighboring Scandinavian states,— 
for a time it was united with both. But a personal union (as this was at 
the outset) is rarely a satisfactory arrangement; in the case of Norway 
it very soon came to mean a secondary position and a serious injury to 
national prestige. 

By the revolution of 1905 this condition was terminated, and the 
Norwegian people regained the freedom that they had begun to lose 
by the union of 1319. During the long centuries of national abasement 
many changes were imposed on their country by its alien rulers; among 
these was a series of new and unfamiliar geographical names. It was 
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only natural that when the Norwegians had once more achieved unquali- 
fied independence they should wish to restore, as far as possible, the 
ancient names of shires and cities. 'To a great extent this has already 
been accomplished. ‘The last move in this direction was made only a 
few months ago, when the Storthing decreed that the capital city should 
again be called by its original name. 

Snorre Sturlason is authority for the statement that Oslo was 
founded by Harald Haardraade, a half-brother of Saint Olaf. “King 
Harald built a merchant town in the east at Oslo, where he often 
resided; for there was good supply from the extensive cultivated dis- 
trict wide around. There he also had a convenient station to defend the 
country against the Danes, or to make an attack upon Denmark, which 
he was in the custom of doing often, although he kept no great force on 
foot.” Snorre gives no date, but historians are generally agreed that 
King Harald founded Oslo about 1050, perhaps as early as 1048. 

There is good reason to believe, however, that Oslo as a point of 
trade has~a history running far back into heathen times. The new 
merchant town was located near the upper extremity of the great 
Folden fjord, called in modern times Christiania fjord. At this point 
the highways leading from the neighboring valleys down to the sea 
converged ; consequently, such trade as there was in those regions found 
its natural outlet in Oslo harbor. 

A merchant town in the middle ages was something more than 
docks, warehouses, and homesteads: it was in a sense a corporation 
organized for commercial purposes and endowed with valuable privi- 
leges derived from royal authority. Among these the exclusive right to 
enjoy the trade of a certain definite area may be counted the most im- 
portant. Another highly prized privilege was that which allowed the 
merchants to conduct a public market on stated days and sometimes 
also an annual fair. To promote the security of trade these towns 
were given a code of laws of their own, which were enforced by officials 
of their own choice. It is therefore probable that what King Harald 
did at Oslo consisted chiefly in granting the conventional privileges to 
an existing community. At the same time he may have planned a 
more orderly arrangement of streets. In this way trade would be pro- 
moted and the city assured of future growth. 

The chief importance of Oslo in the middle ages was, however, 
neither military nor commercial: it lay in the fact that the city verv 
soon became the religious center of southern Norway. In the age of 
faith it was thought desirable, and even necessary, to associate a town 
with the achievements of some prominent saint. The presence of a 
shrine meant not only prestige in religious circles but also economic 
welfare among the classes engaged in worldly occupations; for a sacred 
shrine always attracted pilgrims, and these rarely came empty-handed. 

In 1048 there were two such shrines in Norway: that of Saint 
Sunniva and her companions on the isle of Selja in modern Nordf jord, 
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and the greater shrine of Saint Olaf in Nidaros. These were the re- 
ligious centers in the north and the west; but southern Norway had no 
such center and was therefore wanting in a certain unifying influence 
without which the church could scarcely develop the necessary sources 
of strength. 

King Harald found a convenient saint in the person of a young 
tradesman, Halvard by name, who is reputed to have been a distant 
kinsman of Saint Olaf. According to legend Halvard suffered mar- 
tyrdom while defending a suffering woman. His body weighted with 
a rock had been sunk in a lake, but refused to remain under water. 
Consequently there could be no doubt as to Hal- 
vard’s sanctity. His bones were transferred to 
Oslo, and before long a great church was built 
to accommodate the precious relics. Halvard 
does not appear to have been a very impressive 
saint; at any rate he could not compete with the 
royal martyr in Nidaros. He had, nevertheless, 
a certain vogue, for his relics were regarded as 
quite effective. In 1519 Queen Christina (the 
mother of Christian II) made a valuable dona- = Seat or Osto Sruu1 
tion to a church at Roeskilde including certain US? *@,7HE Noawe 
“fragments of Saint Halvard’s arm and ribs.” Suow1ne Picture oF 

Some twenty years after the translation of {Any ke 
Saint Halvard, the prominence of the new town 
received further emphasis by the organization of a bishopric for the 
southern shires. Throughout the greater part of the eleventh century 
the Norwegian bishops were engaged chiefly in missionary labors and 
had not yet been assigned to any definite sees. 'The missionary period 
closed about 1075 when Olaf the Quiet divided the kingdom into 
three dioceses with administrative centers at Nidaros, Selja, and pos- 
sibly at Tunsberg. But if there ever was a see at Tunsberg, it was 
soon removed to Oslo; at any rate Saint Halvard’s church appears 
quite early in the records of the twelfth century as the cathedral 
church for southern Norway, a distinction which it retained till the 
Reformation. 

The most prominent church in Oslo seems, however, not to have 
been the cathedral but Saint Mary’s, which some believe was originally 
founded by Harald Haardraade. Saint Mary’s served as a royal 
chapel and was highly favored by some of the later kings: at one time 
the office of chancellor was associated with the deanship of this church. 
Oslo could also boast of four important monastic foundations, the most 
famous of which was a Cistercian monastery with its headquarters on 
Hovedoé. If the churches belonging to these foundations are included, 
the list of such buildings in medieval Oslo must have counted at least 
eight. 

King Harald’s city no doubt enjoyed a certain measure of polit- 
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Photograph by Wilse 





RvuIns OF THE CisTeRCIAN Monastery on Hovepié 


ical importance from the very beginning. There was a royal manor 
(kongsgaard) in Oslo where the kings usually resided when they vis- 
ited Viken. “King” Philippus, who in 1208 received almost royal 
authority over southern Norway, ruled his fief from Oslo. Toward 
the close of the same century Haakon Magnusson, who enjoyed the 
honors of duke in the same region, established his court in the same 
place. Duke Haakon loved Oslo and did much to enlarge it and to 
beautify it in various ways. To protect his capital against the Danes, 
with whom the Norwegians were at war, he built a castle on the head- 
land of Akersnes, a short distance to the west of Oslo. This was the 
fortress of Akershus, which has been the scene or center of many stir- 
ring events in Norwegian history. In 1299 the duke succeeded to the 
kingship as Haakon V. Though Bergen had long been recognized as 
the chief residential town, the new king refused to leave his beloved 
city. Oslo therefore became the capital of the kingdom, and the seat 
of government has remained in or near that city to this day. 

However much the new distinction may have added to the dignity 
and the prestige of Saint Halvard’s town, it contributed very little to 
its economic welfare. As a trading center Oslo could not compare 
with Bergen, its ancient rival on the west coast. This was due in part 
to its location, which was, for the time, too far from the highways 
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leading out to the ocean, and in part to the fact that Viken had no 
great commercial staple, such as Bergen possessed in dried fish. A 
lucrative source of trade was ultimately found in the lumber resources 
of the neighboring valleys; but the importance of this was scarcely 
realized before the sixteenth century. 

In the fifteenth century menacing indications of decline began to 
appear in the little capital. When the royal court was moved to Copen- 
hagen, the importance of Oslo as the seat of government was much 
reduced. ‘The decline continued and became even more evident in the 
following century, when the Reformation swept away the symbols of 
ecclesiastical prominence. The bishop was allowed to remain in the old 
see; but the shrine of Saint Halvard was destroyed, the landed wealth 
of the church was seized by the secular authorities, and the monks and 
the nuns were ejected from their homes and set adrift in a troubled 
world. 

In the middle ages the towns were built almost exclusively of 
wood, and in this respect Oslo was no exception. Disastrous fires were 
consequently quite frequent, in Oslo as elsewhere. During the troubled 
vears of the sixteenth century the town was several times invested by 
hostile forces and suffered the usual fate of beleaguered cities. In 
August, 1624, Oslo was burned for 
the last time. It was never rebuilt. 
Its place was taken by a new city, 
the modern Christiania. 

Christian IV, though not al- 
ways successful in carrying out his 
policies, loved to deal with large 
plans. He was genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of his subjects 
and saw clearly the need of im- 
proved commercial facilities. To 
provide these he built five new cities. 
In his Swedish possessions he 
founded two — Christianstad and 
Christianopel. In Denmark he 
planned Christianshavn, a suburb 
of Copenhagen. In Norway he 
built first Christiania and later 
Christiansand. All of these are still 
in existence, though Christianopel 
has shrunk into a mere village. But 
the most important of all is Chris- 
tiania, which has developed into a : 
large city—far beyond the dreams Photograph by Wilse 
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Tue Fortress oF AKERSHUS, FROM A DrawING BY ARCHITECT voN Hanno, aBout 1860 


plans for moving the town of Oslo to a more satisfactory site had been 
under serious discussion. It had been found that Akershus, though 
less than a mile distant, was not a reliable protection, owing to the fact | 
that an arm of the fjord (Bjérviken) lay between the town and the 
citadel. It had also been found that an enemy could easily occupy the 
city and use it as a convenient base from which to operate against the | 
fortress. The great fire gave the king an opportunity to rectify this 
condition. The citizens of Oslo were informed that they must not 
rebuild on the old site. They begged and protested, but the kng_ | 
insisted on obedience, and the merchants were forced to yield. 

In September Christian IV appeared in person at Akershus to 
superintend the removal. The new site lay just behind the fortress on 
the west side of Bjérviken, an hour’s walk, perhaps, from the old foun- 
dation. Here the king proceeded to build a modern city. The streets 
were drawn in straight lines, and the citizens were encouraged to use 
brick and stone in erecting the new buildings. Alien builders were 
employed to assist in the work, and the new city consequently took on 
the appearance of a Dutch or a German town. The royal plans also 
contemplated a wall surrounding the entire city and connecting with 
the bastions of Akershus. The building of the wall was begun and was | 
pushed rapidly forward under the direction of a Dutch engineer; but | 
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it was never wholly completed. King Christian’s hope that his new 
city should be made into a military stronghold was not realized. 

For nearly two hundred years Christiania remained a tiny provin- 
cial capital enjoying a limited prosperity but showing little energy and 
almost no growth. By 1801 the population had scarcely reached the 
modest number of 9,000. For the real capital of Norway was not the 
sleepy little town on the Akers-elv, but the brilliant city on the Sound. 
Here was the seat of government for the united kingdoms; here the 
intellectual life of the entire monarchy had its great and only center. 
So long as the Norwegian mind remained undisturbed by nationalistic 
emotions, this was a satisfactory state of affairs; for Copenhagen pos- 
sessed solid advantages with which no Norwegian city could hope to 
compete. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century indications had begun to 
appear that all Norsemen were not satisfied with the political status of 
their country. Before long a few of the more courageous minds were 
agitating for some form of autonomy; of independence they had not 
yet dared to dream. This agitation received a powerful stimulus from 
the great uprising in France, which was followed with much interest 
in Norway as elsewhere. The movement provided itself with an organ 
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in a semi-secret society, “The Royal Society for the Welfare of Nor- 
way, which was formed on December 29, 1809, and received the royal 
blessing five months later. The Society was organized in Christiania, 
where it has since had its headquarters; its more influential members 
were citizens of the capital; and its chief executive official in its earlier 
years was Frederik J. Bech, the bishop of Christiania, who served as 
vice-president. 

The new Society labored in many fields, but it achieved most in 
its agitation for intellectual autonomy, the symbol of which was a 
national university. Such an institution had been requested long 
before, but the government had refused to listen. The agitation was 
renewed in October, 1809, and the new organization joined at once in 
the demand. After two years the rulers at Copenhagen concluded that 
it might be wise to yield, and a university was authorized (1811). A 
few months later it was definitely located in Christiania. Instruction 
began the following year (1813). The necessary funds were raised in 
large part by popular subscription, the citizens of Christiania contrib- 
uting by far the greater sum. 

In the course of another year came the separation from Denmark 
and the ultimate recognition of Norway as a sovereign state. Chris- 
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tiania had at last become a real capital, a center of intellectual activities 
as well as of political authority and life. Since those great years (1813- 
1814) the city has enjoyed a continuous and quite remarkable growth: 

the little town of 9,000 inhabitants has grown into a flourishing city of 
250,000. 

When Christiania was founded it inherited everything that its 
predecessor possessed: traditions, commercial connections, population, 
municipal organization—everything except the earth on which it was 
built. Since then this, too, has been included within the limits of the 
modern town. Oslo has long been Christiania; from now on Chris- 
tiania will be Oslo. 





Nocturnal Visitors 
A Story of the Arctic 
By MixxkJe.L FOnuHUS 


Translated from the Norwegian by Jesstze Muir 


Norway and Spitsbergen, lay a little island, 

so barren and bare that there was not a bush 
upon it as high as a match. It had been forgotten 
by its Creator, and all warmth had deserted it. On 
almost every side, the mountains rose in perpendicu- 
lar cliffs out of the sea, giving it the appearance of 
a huge, rocky fortress. During the summer the sun 
circled round it for months above the horizon, and 
there was no night; during the winter the sun did not appear for months, 
and there was no day. 

This incident occurred during one of the long arctic nights. It 
was many weeks since the sun, like a red, weary eye, had last shown 
itself on the southern horizon; then the eye had closed and appeared 
no more. 

It was always dark. The northern lights flickered across the sky 
like weird wraiths. The moon might shine, its frozen face gazing 
down upon frozen regions. The sea was filled with ice; great fields 
of ice drifted with the wind, and icebergs glided through the gloom 
like white phantom-ships. 

A polar bear with her eight-months-old cub was upon one of these 
ice-fields. Their great, yellowish white forms appeared like pale 
shadows in the darkness, as they wandered hither and thither, sway- 
ing on the heaving floes, or swimming in the channels. The she-bear 
killed seals and flayed them with her claws, licking up the blood as it 
flowed over the ice. The bears’ eyes glistened in the moonlight; and 
when the mother uttered a cry, it was like the bellowing of an angry 
bull through the arctic night. All around them was the roar of the 
ocean as its waves broke upon the edge of the ice—a heavy, monoto- 
nous sound, the slow breathing of eternity. 

The ice drifted farther and farther south. There was no alter- 
nating darkness and light, but only one black stream of time. Under 
the northern lights the ice acquired a strange, yellowish blue tinge, and 
it glittered in the moonlight; but when these were gone the darkness 
returned once more. Seals would put up human-looking heads between 
the floes; but they dived again, and everything was once more desolate 
and deserted. 

One day the bear set off swimming with her young one beside her. 


| 1 AR up in the Arctic Ocean, midway between 
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NOCTURNAL VISITORS 4] 
The sea was heaving in a long, smooth swell, and the bears’ heads 
floated upon the surface like great flecks of foam. The mother-bear 
had seen land, and that was something she had not seen for several 
weeks. A high, black cliff loomed before her through the darkness, 
and against the starlit sky she saw a mountain-peak. It was the bare 
island that she and her cub had come to. 

At the foot of the cliff the surf gleamed snow-white. The two 
animals were close to land; but as they could not scale the precipitous 
rock, they began swimming along at its foot. Away on the sea they 
could still see the faint glimmer of ice, and above them stretched the 
blue, starry vault of the arctic sky. They swam on and on. A bird 
winged its flight past them. At last they came to a place where the 
cliff seemed to drop down, forming an inclined rocky plane running 
up into the island; and here the animals shuffled up on their wet feet, 
the water streaming from their coats, but the innermost thick layer 
of hair perfectly dry. 

They had come now to a wide plain, strewn over with small stones. 
The snow here had failed to cover the ground evenly, but had gathered 
together in hard drifts. The bears’ heads moved this way and that 
with a peculiar swinging movement; they seemed to be puzzled by some 
scent that floated on the air. 

Then side by side they moved on. 


* * j%* * 


Strange to say, there were people living on this God-forsaken 
island in the midst of the ice. Two Norwegians had begun to work a 
coal-mine there, for there were great beds of coal hidden in the rock 
of the island. Upon a piece of level ground near the precipitous shore 
stood some unpainted wooden barracks and a two-storeyed house for 
the managing staff. 

It was the day after Christmas, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
A large electric lamp hung outside the house; darkness fled before its 
beams, stopped at a little distance from it, and formed a wide circle 
round it. Four men sat in the sitting-room, playing cards. They were 
the manager, an engineer, the head of the stores-department, and the 
doctor. The doctor was a Russian, who had escaped from a Bolshevik 
prison to a ship at Archangel, by which he had come to Norway. Here 
he had obtained the post of doctor at one of the most northerly mines 
in the world, which had now been cut off from all communication with 
the outside world for a long time. The only woman of the household 
was making coffee in the kitchen. 

There was no one outside the house. The frost-covered ther- 
mometer on the wall showed thirteen degrees below zero. The foaming 
of the breakers in the darkness below was like the breathing of the 
sleeping ocean. 

Two large animals came padding into the circle of light outside 
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the house, where they stood still and gazed. They were the polar bears. 
The older animal wondered much at what she saw. It was many weeks 
since she had seen the sun, and here it was, shining straight before her 
in the midst of the winter darkness! There was so much strange scent, 
too, that she had never known before. It was the scent of human beings, 
but she did not know what it was, for she had never seen men and did 
not know their scent. The lighted windows of the house seemed to her 
like so many great eyes staring at her; and the smell of the smoke from 
the chimney made her nostrils smart. 

She advanced a few steps, stopped wonderingly, and then went on 
again. She was not afraid, only curious. With her nose to the ground 
she went right up to the wall of the house and sniffed at it. Wood was 
a material that she had never seen before, and she supposed the build- 
ing to be a kind of rock, although she had never seen such a rock 
before. Then she came to the outside covered passage at the corner of 
the house, leading to the kitchen door. There was some frozen meat 
standing here, and the bear, followed by her cub, went right into the 
dark passage and began to tear the meat to pieces, for she was 
ravenously hungry. 

The cook within, thinking she heard something moving in the 
passage, opened the door, and in the narrow beam of light that fell 
through the opening, saw the head of a polar bear turned towards 
her. She staggered back to the door of the sitting-room. The men 
sprang to their feet, and the manager took down a revolver from a 
shelf. As he put in cartridges, it made little clicks like the ticking of a 
clock. Then he darted through the kitchen to the half-open door. The 
mother-bear had left the passage and was on the ground in front of 
the house again; but the young one was still standing on the steps. 
The mother saw the manager just as he raised his revolver. He was the 
first human being she had ever seen, and she wondered what kind of 
an animal this was; he was not like any animal she had seen before. 
Should she go up to him and fell him with a stroke of her paw? All 
animals dropped at a blow from her paw, and she had never met one that 
was stronger than herself. At that moment a shot was fired, and the 
cub rolled over and down the steps. The mother ran to it, sniffed at it 
and tried to move it; but it did not stir. It had been shot in the back of the 
neck. The manager fired again, but the bullet hit the she-bear’s shoul- 
der-blade and glanced aside, and in a rage she stood erect upon her 
hind feet, her roars making the walls of the house tremble as she opened 
a mouth that showed all red and white. There was another report, and 
the mother-bear sank to the ground, but rose once more, standing at the 
foot of the steps like some terrible white spectre, from whose mouth 
the breath came like clouds of steam in the cold atmosphere. Report 
followed report, and there was a suffocating smell of powder in the 
air; quick steps were heard on a stair, and anxious faces appeared and 
disappeared at the half-open door. 
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The she-bear sank heavily to the ground. She no longer knew 
where she was; the sun’s rays were once more darkened and she was 
going at tremendous speed into darkness again; and then there was 
nothing more. 

The bodies of two white animals lay in front of the house, one upon 
the other, the red blood flowing in streams over white fur. 

Far away over the sea whence the animals had come, the winter 
night still brooded in unbroken calm over heaving water and undulat- 
ing ice-fields, while hundreds of miles farther north the pack-ice was 
grinding and crashing against the land-ice nearer the Pole. 


Holy Chimes 
By W. W. WorstTEr 
Freely Rendered from the Danish of Emu. AARESTRUP 


Holy chimes, o’er field and meadow calling, 
Far from mighty cities’ troublous throng, 
Sweetly falls thy voice at twilight’s falling, 
Softly crooning as a cradle song. 


Holy chimes, when at the day’s declining, 
Bird and flower thy voice hath hushed to sleep, 
Let thy song, my weary limbs enshrining, 
Lull me to my last long slumber deep. 


Holy chimes, thy kindly requiem voicing 

O’er my ashes laid at last to rest, 

Tell my dear ones how with heart rejoicing 

One they loved hath reached God’s twilight blest. 
















Swedish Inventions 


By Howarp Mincos 


I 
Safety Matches 


HE SWEDES are rightly proud of their many inventions which 

have contributed to present day civilization, not only in Scandi- 

navia but throughout the world. Possibly their greatest achieve- 
ment is the development of the safety match, which, while it is really 
the culmination of inventions and 
ideas originating in several coun- 
tries, may be said to have been 
perfected in Sweden. 


During the war those peoples 
whose match supplies were cur- 
tailed or stopped entirely because 
of blockades and embargoes en- 
countered real distress and hard- 
ship. In England, for example, 
matches were placed under the 
same rigid control as foodstuffs, 
a fact which proved them to be 
essential commodities in sustain- 
ing life. The United States alone 

i a ia consumes a billion and a half 
every day. And approximately 
a third of the world’s entire supply is of Swedish origin. 

In 1827 John Walker, an Englishman, conceived the idea of dipping 
little sticks into an inflammable substance and igniting them by draw- 
ing the ends through a folded piece of sandpaper. Prior to that time 
the flint and steel and its accompanying tinder box were depended upon 
for securing flame. Walker’s invention hinged on two others: that of 
a German who in 1669 isolated phosphorus and that of a Frenchman 
who in 1786 produced chlorate of potash. But for years the matches 
were very unpopular. As it was then employed, the phosphorus was 
poisonous, and the matches caused so many accidental fires that in some 
places their use was prohibited by law. 

In 1844 John Edward Lundstrém, then twenty-nine years old, 
built a little factory in his native town of Jénképing, Sweden, and set 
about making matches on a commercial scale and conducting experi- 
ments tending toward their improvement. His brother, who was his 
partner, possessed a keen business sense and it was not long before 
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the factory was increased in size, and there were funds available for 
the inventor to conduct further experiments. 

He was fortunate in obtaining from the Swedish professor, G. E. 
Pasch, an idea which virtually revolutionized the industry. 'Thereto- 
fore the phosphorus had been put on the matches. Pasch thought of 
mixing phosphorus into a harmless mixture and applying it to the 
surface on which the match was to be struck. By doing this Lundstrém 
made his matches safe. He also gave them a standard form and de- 
signed a box which still remains the one best suited for the purpose. 

Much of the machinery now employed in the match factories was 
designed by Swedish engineers and built in Sweden. There are two 
distinct processes involved, one the making of the matches, the other 
the boxes. 

To make the matches a man feeds into the machine a block of 
wood which is gripped between rollers and forced against rows of 
keen-edged cutters. A metal plate rises underneath the match sticks 
thus cut and thrusts them into a movable iron band until it looks like 
bristles. Inside of an hour the band moving hundreds of feet has car- 
ried the sticks to where they are dipped into their “head” and on past 
a heating arrangement which dries them. At the finishing point steel 
bars punch out the matches and they drop into the inside boxes which 
are being shaken constantly to insure complete filling, an average of 
sixty matches to a box. 

Meanwhile the boxes are being turned out by other machines. 
Small tree trunks cut into average lengths of thirty inches or so are 
fed into a revolving machine which actually peels off thin layers. These 
move on to be scored for folding and then on again to a point where 
another part of the machine cuts them into proper sizes. The ends of 
the outside boxes, the covers, which are not covered by labels are then 
automatically dipped into pink dye and proceed to other machines 
which fold and label them. 

Possibly the most striking example of mechanical genius is 
reflected in the machine which seizes the strips of wood, pushes them 
forward to receive the pasted label, then folds the box, fastens the 
joint, and wipes off the superfluous paste; finally carrying the cover 
out to be pushed over the filled box. 

The match industry developed rapidly in Sweden where there 
were once many independent factories. In 1917 all of them combined 
their interests, and the company now known as The Swedish Match 
Company has a capital stock of ninety million kronor or approximately 
$22,000,000, part of which is held by English investors. A number of 
factories have been located abroad. It is the first Swedish industrial 
enterprise to offer its stock on a foreign exchange. 

These Swedish factories produce about thirty thousand matches 
a second, or ten billion boxes a year—enough to provide a match a day 
for every person on earth. 











Current Events 
U.S. A. 


@ With the reassembling of Congress, President Coolidge departed 
from the custom of his immediate predecessors by having his message 
read, instead of delivering it in person. The President emphasized 
the need for thrift in the nation, suggested the wisdom of tax reduc- 
tion and asked the respective States to co-operate in respect to greater 
economy in matters of administration. He also indicated a firm belief 
in proper armament reduction without exposing the nation needlessly. 
@ The election of President Coolidge to succeed himself was followed 
by an unprecedented increase in business on the New York Stock 
Exchange, which was regarded in industrial and commercial circles 
throughout the country as an indication of confidence vested in the 
Washington administration. @ The publicity clause of the income 
tax law, which gave rise to much controversial opinion as to its legality, 
is expected to be finally interpreted as a result of the Government suits 
entered against a number of newspapers. @ Apart from the test cases 
instituted by the Attorney General of the United States, it is expected 
that the Senate will take up the matter on the assembling of Congress. 
@ On the death of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Governor Cox of 
Massachusetts appointed William M. Butler, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National committee, as Senator from the state which Mr. Lodge 
had served for so many years. It is generally understood that Senator 
Butler’s management of the Republican campaign was largely instru- 
mental in the success of the party. @ Another death greatly deplored 
in administration circles, as well as throughout the country, was that 
of Mrs. Warren G. Harding, the wife of the late President Harding, 
whom she survived by only fifteen months. @ The American Govern- 
ment, in its effort to enforce the prohibition laws, takes interested 
notice of the fact that Norway has put itself on record as doing all it 
can to stop the smuggling of liquor into this country on ships of Nor- 
wegian register. H.H. Bryn, the Minister of Norway at Washing- 
ton, has made it plain that his government as also the Norwegian 
Shipowners’ Association, is ready to take immediate steps to have 
the practice stopped. This action of the Norwegian Minister is taken 
to mean that he is not prepared to protest the seizure of any ship bear- 
ing his country’s flag where it is shown to his satisfaction that it has 
engaged in the illicit trade. @ A celebration somewhat out of the 
ordinary was the one-hundredth anniversary of Fifth Avenue, New 
York, sponsored by the Fifth Avenue Association, and made the occa- 
sion for festivities in which many commercial and art organizations 
participated. The historic references pointed back to the time when 
this now so famous thoroughfare was a straggling lane leading up 
from the lower end of Manhattan. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Denmark 


q Following its success in the elections to the Landsting, the Social- 
Democratic party is letting no opportunity pass to press home the dis- 
armament plan which Minister of Defenses Rasmussen presented to 
the Rigsdag on the assembling of that body. Q While opinion in Den- 
mark is divided as to the practicability of reducing the military and 
naval establishments to nothing more than a police force, neighboring 
countries are not a little concerned as to how this disarmament would 
affect them. Q In Sweden, it is true, the reappearance as Premier of 
Hjalmar Branting is looked upon as governmental sanction of the 
Danish plan. Certain of the newspapers are in accord with the dis- 
armament proposal as in keeping with what Sweden contemplates. 
Other newspapers, in Sweden as well as in Norway, take the opposite 
view. @ Regarding the outstanding question of Danish-German 
boundary affairs as constantly cropping up in South Jutland, the 
meeting in Copenhagen of a committee composed of delegates of both 
countries appointed to adjust the vexatious school problem is expected 
to aid in its solution. In the Danish Rigsdag the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs called attention to the importance of finding a way out of the 
difficulty, and he said that there was encouragement in the fact that 
the German government had met the Danish proposal for such a con- 
ference with the greatest readiness.  Momentarily defeated at the 
polls, the Conservative People’s Party has been gathering fresh cour- 
age from a number of meetings held in various parts of the country to 
prepare to meet the opposition when the need arises. The party is 
especially anxious to see measures adopted that will strengthen the 
position of the Danish krone. @ That the Socialist regime does not 
intend to agitate for a separation of Church and State is the declara- 
tion of Minister Dahl, who in an interview states that such rumors are 
without foundation. The Minister did not deny that the separation 
question had been part of the Socialistic program for more than a 
generation, but he added that there were other and more important 
changes to be desired at the present time. 4 Great interest has been 
aroused by the visits to various prisons of Minister of Justice Steincke, 
who in personal talks with prisoners of every degree learned at first 
hand what improvements might be desired within the present system. 
In three days Minister Steincke talked with no less than 300 prisoners, 
taking copious notes of the conversation with the view of possible 
reform methods being introduced in the penal institutions. € Realiz- 
ing the necessity of improving the harbor at Elsinore the Danish pub- | 
lic nevertheless warns against anything being done that will injure the 
age-old beauty of Kronborg Castle, with its Hamlet traditions. 
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Sweden 


@ With the intense industrialization which is going on in Sweden, the 
report on the country’s resources of water power which has just been 
issued is of the greatest importance. The report, which is the most 
exhaustive ever made, covers the investigation of Mr. Sven Nordlindh, 
who has been at work upon it for three years, and not only includes 
every waterfall and river of any size in Sweden, but also relates the 
situation in Sweden to that of the world at large. @ It appears that 
Sweden possesses almost one fourth of Europe’s supply of water power, 
or 17,900,000 horsepower out of a total of 74,000,000. Norway comes 
next in order with 12,200,000. ‘The largest waterfall in Sweden, Har- 
spranget, north of the Arctic Circle, is capable of developing 255,000 
horsepower, while Trollhattan has a potential force of 150,000 horse- 
power. 4 Electricity is more and more being utilized in the main 
industries of Sweden, in the saw mills, pulp factories, paper mills, 
refineries, iron works, and mechanical workshops. The State railways 
are also being electrified. It is expected that the electrification of 
the road between Stockholm and Goteborg will be completed within 
afew months. @ Sdédertalje Canal, the new broad entrance into Lake 
Malaren, was opened November 17, by King Gustaf, who set in motion 
the machinery that opened the locks. It is now possible for ocean- 
going ships drawing five and a half meters of water to go from the open 
sea right in to the harbor of Stockholm. In his speech at the dedication 
ceremonies, Director-General F. Hansen expressed the hope that Lake 
Malaren would become virtually “an arm of the Baltic.” The Free 
Port of Stockholm is to be enlarged and put under municipal control. 
The Port, which was completed in 1919 and has already become too 
small for the traffic, has been managed by a corporation of merchants 
and shipowners in the city. This corporation is now to be reorganized 
so that the majority of the shares will be owned by the city. Q “A king 
for a day” was Prince Gustaf Adolf, eldest son of the Crown Prince, 
who acted as regent during the absence from the country of both the 
King and the Crown Prince. In that capacity the eighteen-year-old 
prince presided over a meeting of the cabinet, after which he quietly 
walked home to his studies for the examination required before matricu- 
lation at the University. The members of the royal family are re- 
markably gifted along various lines. All the world knows of the genius 
of the painter prince, Eugen, but it is not so generally known that his 
brother, Prince Oscar Bernadotte, who resigned his rights to the suc- 
cession when he married Miss Ebba Munck in 1888, is a distinguished 
religious speaker. He possesses a quiet impressive eloquence that would 
have made him a preacher of rank whatever his birth. The sixty-fifth 
birthday of the prince, November 15, brought out many evidences of 
the high regard in which he is held. 
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Norway 


q The elections for the Storting, which took place October 20, brought 
out an unusually large number of voters to the polls. In Kristiania 85 
percent of those entitled to vote used the privilege. The composition 
of the new Storting will be as follows: the Conservative group, which 
includes the Right and the Liberal Left, 54 representatives; the Left 
34; the Peasants’ party 22; the Labor party 24; the Socialists 8; the 
Moscow Communists 6, and the People’s party 2. The chief differ- 
ence from the last Storting is that the Moscow Communists have been 
reduced from 29 to a small and insignificant group of 6, at the same 
time as they have lost their leader, Olav Scheflo, who failed of re-elec- 
tion. Apparently the votes lost by the Communists have gone to the 
Labor party which in the last Storting voted with the Communists, 
but this year had an independent ticket. The other changes are com- 
paratively slight, the two Conservative parties having lost 2 and the 
Left 3, while the Peasants’ party has gained 4. @ Norwegian women 
are disappointed in that no women were elected to the Storting. Miss 
Karen Platou, the only woman elected in 1921, lost her seat to the 
Labor party. @ There will be no majority in the new Storting for 
the repeal of the prohibition law. According to a statement issued by 
Premier Mowinckel, the government adheres to its old view that pro- 
hibition, which was introduced by the will of the people as expressed in 
a plebiscite, should not be revoked except in the same manner. A ple- 
biscite will be held before the next general election, either in 1925 or 
in 1926. @ The landslide away from the Moscow Communists may be 
traced to the moral reaction caused by an attempt to destroy the Palace 
of Justice in Kristiania, October 1, which by the Conservative papers 
was attributed to the Communists. It was thought to be a revenge for 
recent sentences of imprisonment passed on Communist leaders for 
revolutionary propaganda. The Communist party held a demonstra- 
tion the same day to protest against these sentences. The attempt to 
wreck the Palace of Justice was fortunately discovered in time. Nine- 
teen dynamite cartridges were found with a half-consumed slow-burn- 
ing fuse in a room below the Attorney-general’s office. Q In the be- 
ginning of November the Norwegian Premier sent a letter to the 
Norwegian Shipowners’ Association urging the necessity of taking 
the strictest precautions to prevent the use of chartered Norwegian 
ships in the smuggling trade on America. The executive of the Ship- 
owners’ Association strongly supports the Premier’s appeal. € The 
last ship returning from Spitsbergen in the 1924 season arrived at 
Tromsé October 27. The total exports of coal for the season amounted 
to 835,000 tons. @ The first theatrical season at the National Theatre 
under the leadership of Bjérn Bjérnson was very satisfactory, not only 
from an artistic point of view, but also financially. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk, Mdller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway— 
Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


New Apprentice Fellowships 

When the Fellowship Exchange of the 
Foundation was extended in 1919 there 
were included among the Fellows three 
students of banking, one from Sweden, 
one from Norway, and one from Den- 
mark, to be attached to the National City 
Bank for rotation through the various 
departments of the bank. The stipends 
of these students, $1,500 a year, have 
been provided by the National City Bank. 
“As you know,” writes Mr. F. C. Schwedt- 
man, vice-president of the bank, “‘the first 
student came to us in 1919. He was 
from Sweden, and the following year a 
student from Norway and Denmark came. 
Under the scholarship arrangement each 
man stays with us two years and becomes 
a member of our staff for that period. 
These men have the privilege of rotating 
through some of our most important and 
busiest departments and an opportunity 
of learning the work by taking an actual 
part in the daily activities. We have 
been more than pleased with the high 
qualities that all of the men who have 
visited us so far have displayed. They 
have been conscientious workers and earn- 
est students.” 

From time to time the same program 
has been developed in other banks for 
students of the Foundation—in the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and the Central Union 





Trust Company, all of New York City. 

Mr. A. R. Nordvall, then Trade Com- 
missioner from Sweden to the United 
States, worked with our Secretary, Mr. 
Leach, in developing the student exchange 
of 1919-1924. Returning to America for 
a short visit in November and December, 
1924, Mr. Nordvall proposed that the 
student work be again extended by invit- 
ing other industrial concerns and business 
houses to receive students under the same 
terms as the National City Bank. Several 
new opportunities for industrial students 
were found in the east. Thomas A. 
Edison consented to receive a student of 
physics to work under his personal direc- 
tion in his laboratories at Orange, New 
Jersey. J. P. Morgan & Company, the 
First National Bank of Boston, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
W. R. Grace & Co., and the Niagara 
Power Co., each consented to receive a 
student and to provide stipends of $1,500 
annually for this purpose. 

Mr. Nordvall and Mr. Creese then 
went to Chicago to place similar students 
in the industries there. Introduced by 
our former Minister to Sweden, Ira Nel- 
son Morris, and by the president of our 
Chicago Chapter, Dr. Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, they interviewed the directors and 
officers of numerous Chicago firms. Ev- 
erywhere they found sympathetic sup- 
port for the student work of the Founda- 
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tion and a willingness to co-operate in 
the maintenance of an exchange of indus- 
trial Fellows, not only because the ex- 
change will develop more intimate rela- 
tions between Sweden and the United 
States, but also because the appointment 
of young men expert in various depart- 
ments of business is a good investment 
for the firm that is participating. 

The first effort of the Foundation is in 
behalf of Swedish students. The reason 
for this is that the idea originates with 
an officer of our Swedish organization, 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, and also be- 
cause the student exchange with Sweden 
expires with the present year, whereas 
the exchanges with Norway and Den- 
mark do not expire until 1925. It is ex- 
pected that similar opportunities for Nor- 
wegian and Danish students will be found 
next year. 

On the list of those who will maintain 
Industrial Fellowships of the Foundation 
are some of America’s most important 
business organizations. Among these are 
Armour & Company, who will place in 
their offices or factories one Swedish 
appointee and one Norwegian or Danish; 
Montgomery Ward & Company, the great 
mail order house, and Marshall Field & 
Company, one of America’s foremost de- 
partment stores, each of whom will take 
a Fellow in merchandising; the Illinois 
Merchants Bank and the Continental and 
Commercial Bank of Chicago, who will 
take students of banking; the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co.; the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago; and the 
Art Institute of Chicago, to whom will 
be sent a student of museum administra- 
tion. 

These appointments will give students 
from abroad ideal opportunities to study 
the organization of some of our chief 
industries, as other students in our ex- 
change, receiving the regular exchange 
Fellowships of the Foundation from Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden, have had 
opportunities to study the theory of busi- 
ness administration, the sciences, and 


These industrial Fellow- 
ships will supplement, but in no way sup- 
plant the regular university exchange of 
students. They make possible a greater 
application of the idea of our founder, 
Niels Poulson, whose aim it was to aid 
students from the three Scandinavian 
nations and from America. The co- 
operation of these great business houses 
is further evidence of the practicability 
of his original idea. From the endow- 
ment which he provided the Foundation 
was able to give only six stipends a year. 
During the past five years this number 
has been increased to forty students a 
year. How greatly the industrial Fel- 
lowship Exchange can increase this num- 
ber cannot be determined for another 
year, when we will have established such 
connections for Danish and Norwegian 
as well as for Swedish students. 

The influence of the student inter- 
change conducted by the Foundation is 
illustrated in a comment made recently 
by one of our Fellows, Professor Gésta 
Bagge from the University of Stockholm. 
Although a young man, Professor Bagge 
has already won distinction for himself 
at home and is Vice-Chairman of the City 
Council of Stockholm. He said that when 
he came to America ten years ago to visit 
American universities he found that the 
universities, scholars, and the scholarly 
research of the Scandinavian countries 
were very little known among American 
universities. As a Fellow of the Founda- 
tion he has retraced his course ten years 
later. Now he finds that in these same 
universities there is an exact and general 
knowledge of what his own country and 
Denmark and Norway have to offer in 
the field of education and scholarship. 
“I attribute this change,” he said, “to 
the student work done by the Founda- 
tion. I found in almost every univer- 
sity some one who had benefited by the 
exchange or professors who have nom- 
inated their students for the stipends of 
the Foundation and have received Scan- 
dinavian students coming to America.” 
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A Reception for the Danish Minister 

It is certainly most unusual that a min- 
ister from one country to another remains 
in office for a quarter of a century. Such 
a term of service is by its very duration 
indicative of amicable relations and a 
constant era of good will. Kammerherre 
Constantin Brun this year completes his 
twenty-fifth year as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Denmark to the United States. He was 
first appointed in 1895; after thirteen 
years in Washington he was sent by his 
government to London as ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, but returned to 
Washington in 1912. His second term 
thus came to include not only the transfer 
of the West Indies, but the momentous 
events of the World War. That this diffi- 
cult period passed without any strain in 
the traditional friendly relations of Den- 
mark with the United States will forever 
redound to the credit of the man who so 
tactfully and graciously represented his 
country in Washington. 

The occasion of Kammerherre Brun’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary in office natur- 
ally seemed to his admirers an event that 
should not pass without being in some 
way commemorated. When the sugges- 
tion was made to His Excellency he asked 
that any form of celebration chosen 
should be as modest and unassuming as 
possible in order that none of his coun- 
trymen who desired to greet him should 
be excluded. He also desired that the 
surplus from the entertainment should 
form the nucleus of a fund to be used for 
the benefit of some worthy Dane and him- 
self gave the first contribution to the 
fund, which will be named The Constan- 
tin Brun Fund. It was decided that it 
should be used to give some Dane in 
America an opportunity to visit his home- 
land, and it was hoped that the fund 
could be made perpetual, so that this 
might be an annual event. 

The celebration, which was attended by 
about five hundred people, took the form 
of a reception at the Plaza Hotel, No- 
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vember 29. In keeping with the wishes 
of the guest of honor, there were no 
speeches, but Consul-General Bech read 
a number of congratulatory messages. A 
very successful program was given, con- 
sisting of the film of Holger Drachmann’s 
Der var en Gang—Miss Carla Miiller at 
the piano, and a group of songs by Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, who graciously con- 
sented to assist in thus honoring the rep- 
resentative of his native country. After- 
wards supper was served informally, and 
there was an opportunity for those pres- 
ent to shake hands with the minister. 

The affair was under the auspices of 
the Trustees and New York Chapter of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
together with the following churches and 
societies representing practically all peo- 
ple of Danish birth in New York: Vor 
Frelsers Kirke, Salem Kirke, Trinitatis 
Kirke; Danske Officerers Klub; Dana, 
Dania, Dagmar; Velgjérenhedsselskabet 
Danmark, Selskabet De Danske Vaaben- 
brédre; Valkyrie Rebekka Loge, Court 
Denmark, Berthel Thorvaldsen Encamp- 
ment, Berthel Thorvaldsen Loge; Fre- 
mad, Modersmaalet, Vort Land, Cimbria, 
Fredensborg, Dannebrog, Thor F. C.; 
Leseforeningen, Stella. 


The New York Chapter 

The Social Committee is continuing the 
pleasant practice of holding club nights 
at which members can meet informally 
and Fellows and guests be welcomed. The 
first meeting of the season was at the 
Hotel McAlpin, November 7, Mrs. A. J. 
Riis being chairman. Mr. Sundby- 
Hansen gave an informal talk on the 
working of the new Immigration Law, 
and answered questions from those in- 
terested. Baroness Dahlerup welcomed 
the guests, among whom were the Danish 
singer, Mr. Jorgen Bendix, and the Dan- 
ish actress, singer and pianist, Miss Carla 
Miller, who was good enough to play. 


Publications 
The Publications Department of the 
Foundation has made a new venture in 
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putting out three books of views with 


captions and introductory text: What 
You See in Sweden, with preface by 
Borje Brilioth; What You See in Norway, 
with preface by Ben Blessum; and What 
You See in Denmark, with preface by 
Ivar Kirkegaard. The pictures have been 
selected from the Review library, and 
this fact enables the Foundation to sell 
these books of eighty pages each, printed 
on coated art paper and bound in the 
national colors, for the nominal price of 
one dollar per volume. 


Review Index 


The Index for 1924 is now ready and 
will be mailed free on request. Or if 
you prefer to send in the numbers for 
1924 we will have them bound at cost in a 
green cloth cover with the seal of the 
Foundation stamped on the side. 


Northern Lights 


Lectures on Norway Old and New 

Mr. Ben Blessum, whose spirited es- 
say on the Norwegian folk tale appeared 
in the November number, is offering a 
series of lectures which includes a varied 
list of subjects, such as “Norse Folk 
Lore,” “Peasant Art,’ “Social Life 
Among the Vikings,” “What the Vikings 
Laughed At,” “Glimpses of Norway’s 
Fjords,” and several others. Mr. Bles- 
sum, who is an artist and a writer, has 
the unusual advantage of combining with 
thorough knowledge of Norway the 
American manner of approach to his sub- 
ject. His vivid presentation makes his 
lectures as enjoyable as his writings. The 
lectures are illustrated, and are offered 
to responsible organizations absolutely 
free of charge as part of the Information 
Service inaugurated by the Norwegian 
Government. Those interested can write 
to the Norwegian Government Railways 
Travel Bureau, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





REVIEW 


Norden 


Norden’s Yearbook 1924 is a worthy 
and convincing presentation of the im- 
portant work which has been undertaken 
and successfully carried out by this inter- 
Scandinavian society since its formation 
in 1919, and the report of Norden’s pro- 
gram for the last year shows an impres- 
sive array of study courses, exchanges of 
university professors, exchange visits of 
students, and excursions for school chil- 
dren from one country to its neighbor, 
joint conferences on economic questions 
and legislation; lectures and publications. 

As in the earlier volumes, there is a 
series of notable articles of inter-Scandi- 
navian interest by leading authorities in 
the three countries, surveys of the poli- 
tical situation of each in the past year, 
and a summary of their co-operation in 
the fields of economic, social, scientific, 
and cultural endeavor. 
also included. 


A necrology is 


Science and Breadmaking 

Professor S. P. L. Sérensen, director 
of the Carlsberg Laboratories in Copen- 
hagen, has just completed a lecture tour 
in this country. Professor Sérensen, who 
is working in the field of chemical re- 
search with a view to perfecting the 
bread products of the world, was here as 
the guest of the Fleischmann Company 
Laboratories. He brought with him as a 
gift from the Jacobsen brothers in Co- 
penhagen a bust of Pasteur which was 
presented to the American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago. While here Profes- 
lectured before many 
learned bodies, but he mentions as one of 
his most interesting experiences his ap- 
pearance before fifteen hundred bakers, 
assembled for the American Bakers’ Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, where he lec- 
tured on the scientific theory of bread- 
making. He was made honorary member 
of the American Chemical Society. 


sor So6rensen 
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Dinner to Visiting Physicians 

The Rockefeller Foundation gave a 
dinner on November 18, at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, to forty-eight physicians and 
scientists of New York and European 
countries. The guests of honor were 
Doctor Thorvald Madsen, President of 
the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations and Director of the State Serum 
Institute of Denmark; Doctor G. Tryde, 
Director of the State Board of Health of 
Denmark; Doctor H. M. Gram, Chief 
Medical Officer of the Health Department 
of Norway; Doctor L. S. Fridericia, Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Copen- 
hagen; Doctor Andreas Diesen, Assistant 
Director of the Health Department of 
Christiania, Norway; and Doctor A. V. 
Hill, Jodrell Professor of Physiology, 
University College, London. 





Knud Rasmussen 

Knud Rasmussen, the Danish explorer, 
paid New York a short visit on his jour- 
ney back to Denmark on his return from 
a stay of more than three years in the 
Arctic regions. The Danish Club gave a 
dinner in his honor at the Astor Hotel 
before he sailed. His wife, who came 
from Denmark to meet him here, and Leo 
Hansen, the official photographer of the 
expedition, were the other guests of 
honor at the pleasant function. 





Lutheran World Convention 

The Executive Committee of five ap- 
pointed by the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion at Eisenach last year, of which John 
Alfred Morehead, D.D., is Chairman, and 
Lars W. Boe, D.D., president of St. Olaf 
College, American member, held a meet- 


ing at Gothenburg on November fifteenth 
last. 





A Fellowship in Surgery 

Dr. Alfred Gundersen and Mrs. Gun- 
dersen of La Crosse, Wisconsin, have pre- 
sented 50,000 kroner to the Surgical So- 


ciety of Christiania, Norway. The fund 
is donated for the purpose of providing 
an annual traveling fellowship in sur- 
gery to a Norwegian doctor for study 
in, preferably, some English-speaking 
country. 


William Butler Yeats in Sweden 


Nobel Prize winners often go to Swe- 
den, accept the gift tendered them, and go 
away to be heard of no more so far as the 
country is concerned that honored them. 
A pleasing departure from this custom is 
furnished by the Irish recipient of the last 
prize for poetry, William Butler Yeats, 
who in the Dial writes a most sympathetic 
essay entitled “The Bounty of Sweden.” 
We cull a few lines from his paragraph 
on the new Town Hall, which he regards 
as an expression of a new civic passion 
almost religious in its nature. 

“The mosaic-covered walls of the Gold- 
en Room, the paintings hung upon the 
walls of the committee rooms, the fresco 
paintings upon the greater surfaces with 
their subjects from Swedish mythology ; 
the wrought iron and the furniture, where 
all suggest history and yet is full of in- 
vention; the statuary in marble and 
bronze, now mythological in subject, now 
representations of Swedes modelled naked 
as if they had come down from some 
Roman heaven: all that suggestion of nov- 
elty and of an immeasurable past, all that 
multitude and unity, could hardly have 
been possible had not love of Stockholm 
and belief in its future so filled men of 
different minds, classes, and occupations, 
that they almost attained the supreme 
miracle, the dream that has haunted all 
religions, and loved one another. No 
work comparable in method and achieve- 
ment has been accomplished since the 
Italian cities felt the excitement of the 
Renaissance, for in the midst of our in- 
dividualist anarchy, growing always as it 
seemed more violent, has arisen once more 
subordination, design, a sense of human 
need.” 
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